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whelmed the architect, and he appears to have felt 
so impressed by decoration as to have been obliged 
to place it where ornament ceases to be ornamental, 
and becomes a nuisance. The twisted work above 
the windows, and the quaint figures suspended below 
them, are carried to excess, and become detrimental 
to the general effect. Gargoyles on the spouts pro- 
jecting from the drainage of roofs are always re- 
garded as permissible, and are often ridiculous, the 
workman sometimes revenging himself by handing 
down to posterity a caricature of some one who had 
given him offense. But the liberty always permit- 
ted in this part of a building, even in the case of 
churches in the best style and period, degenerates 
here into extreme license, and is permitted, even in 
prominent parts of windows ; fretwork prevails ev- 
erywhere, and covers everything ; the stone seems 
breaking out into bud and flower, and it is difficult 
to understand that such a result can have grown 
out of an attempt to represent the severe beauties 
of Gothic architecture." 

After leaving Thomar the lofty peaks of the Sierra 
Anciao are soon reached, and a magnificent view is 
presented to the traveler's eye. Traces of Roman 
ruins are visible among the thick forest growth, and 
crumbling walls of ancient Moorish strongholds 
crown the summits of many of the hills. On both 
sides, the plain stretches far away to the distant 
horizon, and the many towns scattered over its vast 
surface are like dots among the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. High in the air, with only cloud and vapor for 
companions, one feels no more the contests of the 
world, which in former times raged even among these 
very mountains, and the whole broad expanse appears 
to breathe only beauty and harmony. But the mule- 
teers, who have been disputing about the different 
routes down the mountains, give the signal for de- 
parture, and one must descend to the plains. The 
country grows more and more beautiful. There are 
groves of orange trees, picturesque castles, and vine- 
yards covering the sides of the hills. Willows droop 
their long, graceful branches over the brooks and 
rivulets, and now, right before us, on the banks of the 
Mondego, whose waters reflect the incomparable blue 
of the heavens, is Coimbra, surrounded by an ocean 
of foliage. There is an indescribable confusion of 
roofs, old walls, bell-towers, trees and flowers. Co- 
imbra is called the University City of Portugal. The 
university is of great 
importance, and has, at 
the present time, over • 
a thousand students. 
It was founded in Lis- 
bon, in 1290; and, after 
several removals, was 
finally settled at Co- 
imbra in 1537. 

An English traveler 
says, "the cathedral of 
Coimbra is interest- 
ing, and, like the uni- 
versity, it occupies a 
commanding position, 
soaring aloft above a 
network of small lanes 
and narrow streets. 
The style is curiously 
mixed, as is so often 
the case in Portugal, 
and the Moorish ele- 
ment is traceable in 
the interior. It dates 
from the early part of 
the twelfth century, but 
is sadly barbarized by 
modern restorations." 

The Portuguese as- 
sert that this is 'the 
very church where the 
Cid received the sword 
from the royal hand of 
King Fernando, when 
he went forth to con- 
quer the kingdom of 

Valencia. If one could know that this grand old 
hero of history and romance had, indeed, knelt at the 
ancient altar, with what a spirit of awe and wonder 
would one pause there, thinking of the noble soul 
who, in that place, swore fidelity to a great purpose. 

The surroundings of Coimbra are worthy of much 
study from the artist and naturalist. There are pic- 
turesque remains of old monasteries and chateaux, on 
whose walls still hang the stains of blood, and whose 



towers are wreathed about with many a legend, and 
hills crowned with ruins and covered'with magnifi- 
cent cypresses and cedars. But we must leave them 
all, and hasten onward toward Oporto. 

In the environs of Oporto are some picturesque 





CHURCH AT VILLA DE 'CONDE. 

and interesting specimens of old monastic architec- 
ture, but the city itself has been much modernized 
and given over to the ruling spirit of the nineteenth 
century^ trade. Commerce holds full and undis- 
puted possession of the banks of the Douro, where 
the vessels of all nations are gathered together, and 
where the merchants turn the quays, and all the ad- 
jacent streets, into a grand place of exchange, as they 
crowd there to transact their bargains, and ship the 
precious wines of the Douro valley to all parts of the 
world. Oporto is London or Paris on a small scale. 
Full of activity and life, it reminds one of the character 
of the Boulevard; and an Oporto merchant combines 
English solidity and firmness with all the vivacity of 
the Frenchman. Mixed with the crowd of plainly 
dressed citizens are the peasants from the surrounding 
country, dressed in picturesque costumes of brilliant 
colors, and adding to the confusion, with their cries of 



water-cask on his shoulder, a goblet in his h;..id, a 
gaudy feather stuck in his hat, and a red sash twisted 
loosely round his waist, his sharp falsetto cry sound- 
ing above all the confusion, agoa fresca! (fresh 
water) ; all may be found in the streets of Oporto, to 
stimulate curiosity, sustain interest, and excite ob- 
servation. 

The wine, known as port, is not grown in vine- 
yards near the city, but comes from the upper por- 
tions of the Douro valley, receiving its name from 
the city whence it is shipped abroad. Among the 
people of the country it is called Douro wine, arfti 
the quality drank there is very different from what 
is sent away for foreign consumption. It is a very 
curious fact, that it is prepared according to the 
: taste of the country for which it is designed. The 
English, who are the largest consumers, when se- 
lecting the wine which is the special glory of their 
feasts, prefer it young and in hogsheads. They 
choose to bottle it themselves, and store it away in 
their cellars until it attains the flavor which suits 
their taste. The people of the United States re- 
quire it sweet and high-colored, while the wine 
drinkers of Northern Europe choose old wines, and 
- desire them as pure, transparent, and smooth as pos- 
sible. The preparation of port for the common 
customer is described by an English physician, in a 
recent report, in such a manner, as might induce 
many a port-wine drinker to pause thoughtfully. 
The half-fermented wine, when brought from the 
wine districts to Oporto, is mixed with brandy, at the 
rate of twenty-five gallons of brandy to seventy-five 
gallons of wine. Five gallons of elder-berry juice 
are added to give color ; and, before the compound is 
complete, nine more gallons of brandy are poured in. 
The effect of the brandy is to check fermentation, 
and preserve the fruity flavor. Of late years, the 
brandy has been made of figs of the South of Portu- 
gal. "The spirit obtained from the distillation of 
figs is, however," says Dr. Druitt, "extremely nox- 
ious, possessing some of the qualities of arrack, and 
tending to excite those who habitually use it far 
more than real brandy." 
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THE MONASTERY DE LECA DO BALIO. 

oranges, vegetables, cheese, fruit and flowers. Here 
may be seen mules, loaded with various kinds of prod- 
uce, led about by the swarthy arreiro, or muleteer; 
cows driven from house to house, to leave the family 
morning portion of milk, fresh and unadulterated, as 
is the custom in all Spanish countries; soldiers, 
dragging their long swords over the pavement, with 
much clatter ; municipal guards, their breasts covered 
with orders ; the water-peddler, a red and blue striped 



The Badger is a most formidable animal, both to 
dogs and men, when he meets them as enemies. He, 

otherwise, is quiet, in- 
offensive, and minds 
his own business — 
wandering over h i s 
woodland solitude in 
search of the roots 
which he loves, dig- 
ging them up, with a 
wonderful facility, in 
the hardest soils. He 
is omniverous, how- 
ever, and takes kindly 
to every sort of fruit, 
and makes a sweet 
morsel of frogs and in- 
sects. He is a great 
hunter, also, of vermin ; 
and will track the mar- 
mot, gopher, and other 
ground squirrels and 
burrowing animals to 
their holes, and never 
makes a mistake about 
their being at home — 
and never fails to un- 
earth them, being pro- 
vided with an appara- 
tus of fore and hind 
claws for that purpose, 
such as the cunning of 
art cannot match. We 
shall see it at work 
presently, and can then 
the better judge of 
its quality. He has 
some bad habits, how- 
ever, as we all have, and his consist in the whole- 
sale destruction of the eggs of partridges, prairie 
chickens, and grouse ; and, if he come across a nest- 
full of, say a dozen or sixteen, young unfledged^ 
chicks, he gobbles them all up at a mouthful, and 
thinks them " choicely good," as Isaac Walton says. 
There are more Badgers on this continent than in 
any other known part of the world, although they 
were once plentiful enough in England, and in various 
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other parts of Europe, as well as in Asia. Whether the 
mother land of the mysterious Nile — the Alph river 
of Africa — is virile enough to bring forth this tough, 
shaggy, and strange animal, perhaps Mr. Stanley, 
who saw gorillas on the Nile shores, squatting, it 
may be, in the black mud and bulrushes — and 
further inland, styes full of domesticated fat pigs, 
the owners leaning over door-tops, smoking their 
pipes, and contemplating the future bacon! — may 
probably be able to inform us — or to invent the fact 
as a good joke. Certain it is that, Wisconsin, the 
most picturesque and beautiful of all the Western 
States, abounds with them ; and this is probably the 
reason that it got its name as the Badger State. 
Many a time have we hunted him in the grand old 
wilderness, far away from the settlements. It is well 
known to naturalists that he belongs to the bear 
family, and, like the bear, we can testify that he is 



foliage. Every now and then they very evidently 
sent their envenomed daggers home into his snout, 
and blacked his eyes with their bodies, and he had to 
recognize their presence, and the pain they inflicted 
upon him in these more vulnerable parts, by suspend- 
ing his labors, and brushing them off fiercely with his 
forefeet. We had a half-breed with us named Joe 
Gaines; and we two, at my special wish — being far 
enough away from him so as not to disturb him in 
his employment — stood behind a tree watching his 
movements. Joe, however, grew very uneasy ; as 
more than a quarter of an hour passed, and the 
Badger, though rending away at the hollow trunk, 
seemed to get no nearer to the honey, whereof he 
was as fond as the Badger, and hoped and intended 
to get his share of it. We were very desirous, how- 
ever, to see him play out his play, and forbade Joe to 
shoot him. But, unfortunately, he discovered us by 



and only stunned him for a few moments — when he 
was off again ; and, by the time that we came within 
pistol shot of him, he had ensconced himself in a 
hillock, by means chiefly of his hind legs and claws, 
and was all ready prepared to give us battle. 

So, to end the matter, Joe, contrary to orders, shot 
him in his burrow with his revolver — and he got a 
kick, which lamed him, for disobeying orders. 

If our readers never saw a Badger, it will be worth 
while to describe this — premising that the American 
Badger differs from that of Europe ; from the Indian 
Badger, and the Anakuma Badger of Japan — the 
European being the most important to commerce, 
and furnishing 53,000 skins to the fur trade, out of the 
55,000, which are the complement of the fur markets. 
Well, then, this American Badger measured nearly 
two feet four inches, from the snout to the end of 
the tail, which is a very niggardly appendage. The 
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addicted to wild honey, and will have it, in spite of 
the wild bees. Once upon a time, whilst engaged in 
a hunting excursion in the Wisconsin forests, and 
among the swamps of the Black River, we came 
upon an old Badger, who, to our astonishment, was 
demolishing a nest of wild bees, which he had dis- 
covered in the trunk of a hollow tree, within a yard, 
or less, from the ground. He had stripped off the 
bark .of the gray bole, all round the opening, and 
gnawedi through to the inner cylindrical chamber, 
running — as a squatter and his boys subsequently 
found when they cut down the tree — more than six 
feet towards the top, and containing a fabulous amount 
of honey, which these wonderful insects, who are 
mathematicians by instinct, had slowly and painfully 
stowed away, for we know not how long a time, in 
their beautiful hexagons. The sturdy old Badger 
worked away with a will, which, aided by his imper- 
vious hide, enabled him to defy the angry bees, that 
literally covered his carcass like a fatigue jacket, and 
glittered as if with jewels and jet-drops, in the 
flashes of the sunlight through the overhanging 
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some tokens or sounds that we knew nothing of, and, 
in a twinkling, he dropped from the slight elevation 
to which he had climbed, and, without more ado, made 
for cover, with the wild bees on his back. It was the 
most comical sight that could be imagined; and, as 
he tore through the brush and underwood, he, of 
course, managed to rid himself of a great number of 
bees which hung, however, together in a sort of 
skein, and held on to the bushes which had dis- 
lodged them from their foe's back. We followed, 
cautiously, on account of the bees, and Joe was crazy 
for fear the Badger should get away ; and, indeed, we 
began to think at last that he would. We had no 
spade with us, and no dogs ; and knew, therefore, if 
he ever got to cover, or was driven to bay, he was so 
good a sapper and miner, that he would make a hole 
for himself, and tear his way downwards with feet 
and claws, and intrench himself in safety. 

It was necessary, therefore, if we wanted him — 
and we did for Natural Plistory purposes — that one 
of us should shoot him. So Joe drew a bead on him, 
and the ball struck him in the "scuff" of the neck. 
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snout was a good deal rounder, and the fore-feet were 
also longer, in proportion, and the tail was more nig- 
gaidly in its measurement, than the niggardly tail of 
the same European animal. It differs from it, also, in 
fur, color, and quality. We found the back covered 
by hair that was dark gray at the roots, as Audubon 
describes it ; and then, for two-thirds of its length, it 
was stained with a light yellow, and the rest part was 
black, tipped with white, in broad edges, giving to it 
a hoary gray appearance. The eyes were of a diamond 
lustre, and burned whatever they looked upon, and 
were as black as a starless midnight. A distinctive 
mark of the species consisted in a white belt, which 
ran from the snout across the forehead, and so down 
along the neck to the shoulders, which, in the exam- 
ple we speak of, were broad and muscular. A dull, 
almost dirty white, painted the chin and throat of our 
nabob, and he carried his body on four legs colored 
like burnt Sienna. If we come to dissect him into 
particulars, he is not an harmonious animal — for his 
body is broad, low, and flat ; but his fur sets him off, 
and his head, which is also flat, has its appurtenances, 
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which give him a brave general aspect. Dakotah 
and Nebraska are the Mecca and Medina of this 
animal, and he abounds in the swamps of Yakema 
River, in Washington Territory. Badger mothers 
, are not so prolific as many animals — rats for exam- 
ple — nor are they very solicitous of their young. 
They rarely whelp more than five, and not often more 
than three young ones ; these they suckle for about 
six weeks, and then turn out of house and home to 
shift for themselves. When full-grown, their usual 
height at the shoulder, is nearly a foot, and the legs 
are of great strength and sturdy make. They have 
^.\^ toes, set in the flesh, both before and behind, and 
their claws are compressed and powerful. As they 
live in deep holes, and are experts at burrowing, be- 
yond the conception of a novice, these claws are es- 
sential to their life and safety. 'The European Badger 
has the hair, in the upper part of his body, stained 
by three different colors ; at the root it is yellowish 
white ; in the middle black ; and, at the end, an ashy 
gray. The throat, under-parts, and legs are of a deep 
black. 

Harlequin as he is, however, he makes the solitudes 
lively and picturesque. The hunter has almost ex- 
terminated him in England, along with the wolves and 
long anterior bisons ; and the fierce breed of mighty 
dogs, which could pull down an ox, and with which 
he used to follow these animals to the death, 
have also well nigh 
vanished. There is 
no longer any use 
for them — and na- 
ture, obedient to 
Darwin, makes a 
more civilized se- 
lection, both for 
hunting and for the 
companionship of 
man. We well re- 
member the time, 
however, when as 
a boy we used to 
go with the keep- 
ers into the woods 
of Nottingham and 
Northamptonshire 
to hunt badgers 
with dogs, and 
picks, and spades, 
and a merry time 
we had of it. Here 
is a scene which 
lives in our mem- 
ory as if it had 
been enacted but 
yesterday. We 
have started, hunt- 
ed, and brought a 
great he-badger to 
bay. With incon- 
ceivable rapidity 
he has dug a hole 

to cover himself, and is ready for our attack on him. 
Try to unearth him, my brave fellows ! Here you 
dogs ! Go at him, bullies, if you dare. Ah ! there 
goes "Slipjibbet," as I live — head foremost into the 
mouth of the burrow, and into the jaws of the badger, 
take my word for it ! Farther and. farther goes the 
dog, deeper and deeper bores the badger. Now for 
the tussle! ,." Slipjibbet" tackles him! Hurra for 
"Slipjibbet!" : See how he tears the earth, pulling 
with four strong feet, and a mouth full of teeth, which 
have hold of the badger somewhere. 

Why don't he draw him? He is big enough — 
much bigger than the badger is ! Still he don't 
bring him out. That delicate badger don't want to 
leave his new house — that's sure. But mark, how 
they struggle ! See how the badger's roof shakes ! 
Bravo, "Slipjibbet"! He will have him yet. He 
drags him. He has got him nearly to the t top. Hark 
to that muffled snarling, and tearing inside, and see 
again how the dog tugs at the stubborn beast, that 
won't come. Ah ! " Slipjibbet " has lost his hold 
of him ! See how he backs out in a hurry. Hollo ! 
old fellow, what a pickle you are in, ain't you ? One 
eye rent to the socket. His brave old breast torn 
open with those villainous badger claws ! Bit 
through the snout — the right cheek, as if cut by 
a sharp knife, drops over his jaws, raw, bloody, and 
horrible to see ! Black George, my friend, the deuce 
is to pay with "Slipjibbet." Now let "Judas" try his 
luck, whilst "Sandy Bob," your cadger, dresses the 
other poor fellow's wounds, bathes and sews his 



cheek over the bone, and puts a cold-water bandage 
over his eye-hole, out of which he will never more 
see day-light. 

This is a sample of such badger baiting and hunting 
as we saw in the days when England was a very bar- 
barous country, and a gentle queen mother sat upon 
the throne of that kingdom. It is next to impossible, 
without exercising a most cowardly cruelty, to un- 
earth a he badger, with dogs, and many a good dog 
has been killed outright by many a good badger. 
Then, as in our picture, the men dig down for him 
with spades. But it is dangerous work ; for a man's 
leg or arm in his iron jaws would crack like an icicle ; 
and somebody is sure to get hurt in the crowd before 
the badger is caught or killed. 



AFTER THE CHASE 



This engraving is from a painting by David Neal, 
a young American artist, now residing in Munich. 
The picture tells its own story. The successful 
hunter has thrown himself into an arm-chair, and is 
gallantly drinking the health of the fair waitress who 
serves him with fruit and wine. A bunch of game is 
flung carelessly on the floor, and his dog is watch- 
ing it, as well as the friendly advances of a lap-dog, 
while on the table lies the gun and other tokens of 
the chase.' The time is supposed to be about the 



has won for himself in one of the great art-centres 
of Europe. 
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end of the seventeenth century, and all the furniture, 
and other accessories are careful studies from relics 
of that period. 

This is Mr. Neal's first attempt at figure painting, 
his previous works having been interiors and views 
of old buildings, besides several very picturesque 
bits of Venetian scenery. A single glance at the pic- 
ture shows with what skill and facility in drawing the 
artist has handled his subject ; and those who were 
fortunate enough to see the painting in the exhibi- 
tion of the Academy of Design, in New York, will 
remember the force, richness, and admirable arrange- 
ment of the coloring. The artist is said to consider 
this picture his most successful piece of color. 

Mr. Neal's artistic studies have been made mostly 
in Munich, and for the last three years he has been a 
favorite pupil of the celebrated Carl Pilotz, under 
whose direct advice and supervision the " Return 
from the Chase " was painted. 

At present Mr. Neal is just completing a picture of 
young Watt, the inventor of the art of rendering 
steam useful. It has already been purchased by Sir 
Benjamin Phillips, of London, and will probably 
never be brought to this country. We hope, how- 
ever, to reproduce it in engraving at some future 
time. The purchaser of " Watt " has ordered of Mr. 
Neal a companion picture of " Dick Whittington, 
thrice Lord Mayor of London," which will occupy 
his time for several years to come. 

America may well feel proud when her sons earn 
for themselves such high positions as David Neal 



THE AMERICAN ROBIN. 

Among us Americans, who are, whatever we may 
say, much led and prejudiced by the traditions of the 
mother-country, all the pretty poetry about the Robin- 
redbreast has descended and been transferred to the 
native representative. 

The ideal of the Robin, or Redbreast of Great 
Britain, is familiar, from our nursery rhymes. Every 
one, speaking our language, has been accustomed to 
regard him as a sort of typical embodiment of gen- 
tleness and rural happiness. He. is associated, in the 
mind's eye, with pictures of pretty peaked-roofed cot- 
tages, covered with thatch, and nearly hidden by 
climbing rose-trees and blooming hawthorns, past 
which there runs a well-worn cart-road, leading to 
commodious barns, and a sheep-fold or a cattle-yard, 
redolent of bovine perfumes ; while beyond stretches 
a homely landscape of fertile fields and flowery 
hedges, with clumps of oaks, here and there, and away 
in the distance a blue line of hills defining the limits 
of vision. Substitute for the thatched cottage, a cot- 
tage of the regular New England, or of the Middle 
States model ; for the blooming hawthorn, apple and 
dog-wood trees in full blossom ; retain the barns, and 

the cattle-yards, 
and the sheep-fold ; 
think of stone walls 
for the hedges, and 
a rolling, varied 
stretch of plowed 
fields, grassy hill- 
sides and wooded 
knolls, bounded by 
a grand mountain- 
range, and the 
ideal has become 
ours by the right 
of inheritance. 

The American 
Robin is an entire- 
ly distinct species 
from his European 
congener, from 
whom he is named, 
and is a larger and 
more numerous 
species. He mi- 
grates, which," the 
Rev. Gilbert White, 
in his delightful 
" Natural History 
of Selborne," tells 
us, the Redbreast 
of Britain does not 
do ; and, lastly, he 
has not a red breast, 
but a dark bay-col- 
ored one. Wc 
have, it should be mentioned, a little thrush, with 
English Robin as one of his local names, and the 
Cedar-bird, also so called by some ; but they do not 
resemble it, even distantly, especially the last, which 
is a chatterer, quite unlike any species of thrush. 

Our Robins arrive from the South, as soon as the 
weather begins to show any signs of returning spring ; 
frequently coming among us in the January thaws, 
only to be driven back again by the return of severe 
cold. It sometimes happens that these too impatient 
flocks get caught in the violent and blinding snow- 
storms, so apt to rage after a warm spell in midwin- 
ter. An old inhabitant of New York told me, that 
on such an occasion, many years ago, the city was 
filled with thousands of these birds, driven, wearied 
and perishing, to the protection of the houses, and it 
naturally followed that the people made a great feast 
of them. 

When the Robins finally settle down among us in 
the spring, they become very sociable, and do not 
hesitate to build their nests in exposed trees in the 
most frequented part of our grounds. The first nest 
is usually commenced early in April ; the deciduous 
trees being yet leafless, cedar or other evergreens are 
chosen, as affording more concealment for such bulky 
structures of coarse grass, roots and sticks. They 
usually lay four, sometimes five eggs, and raise as 
many as three broods in favorable seasons. The 
young birds mature very rapidly, and soon learn to 
shift for 'themselves. During the entire season of 
incubation, the Robins continue to sing; at first in- 



